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From Chambers s Journal. 


Natoral Sanitary Agencies. 


two undertook it, a male and a female. Afier|ter cast into the air which it is completely 
a little time, they quarrelled over their work | staggering to think of. This has all to be dis- 
and the male drove the female away, and set | posed of, to be rendered innocuous, and to be- 
to by himself. For five long hours the poor| returned to the garth again.- The principal 
labourer continued his operations, digging a | impurities to be dealt with are sulphuretied hy- 
cavity close to the body of the bird. He then | drogen, sulphurous acid, carbonaceous parti- 
got out of it, and for a whole hour lay down | cles, and a mediey of substances known as 





‘| by the bird, as if to rest. In a little time af- | organic matters. Atmospheric oxygen is the 


terwards the linnet was dragged into the| grand remedy for most of them. ‘This won- 
grave, and its body, which would only lie half) deriul gas, possessed of a range of affinities 
in, was covered with a layer of soil, somewhat | equalled by few other chemical elements, at- 
like a newly made grave. lo short, at the tacks such impurities, and shortly reduces them 


end of fifty days, the four beetles succeeded in to the not only inaoxious, but directly benefi- 


burying twelve carcasses; of these, four were 
frogs, three birds, two fish, one mole, two 
grasshoppers, and part of the entrals of a fish, 


and of the lungs of an ox. 
The débris of the vegetable world, which is 
oe strangest feature of our subject remains | often as pestiferous, if not more so, than that 
ind. 
ruse this paper, to be informed that there are| moved; and this is the appointed task of 
natural grave-diggers—creatures which per-| insects. It was to be. expected that these 
form this remarkable office in obedience to a agents should exist in greatest vigour where 


(Concluded from page 371.) 


wonderful instinct which animatesthem. There |the circumstance of climate produces most | 
are few of the marvels of nature that come | work ; and this is what we find to be the case. | 


upon us so unexpectedly as this. There are| No sooner does a giant tree lie prostrate on 
some tribes of beetles (the Necrophori, or bu- the earth, than it is at once the object of attack 


rying beétles) which perform this task, the|to myriads of insects. Ants, and the boring- | 


most familiar example of which is the N. Ves-| beetles, begin the work, and are rapidly assist- 


pillo. ‘Two or more commonly engage in the | ed from other quarters, until the mighty mass | 
Chey select a proper spot for the sep ‘is reduced to a small heap of crumbling mate- | 


work. 


It will be a surprise to most who pe-|of the animal creation, must likewise be re-| 





cial compounds—ammonia and water. The 
decomposition is strangely progressive : it pro- 
ceeds from complex to simpler combinations, 


‘until the simplest has been attained, and at this 


point it ceases altogether. To rain and wind 
is assigned the task of disposing of the heavier 
particles, such as soot, and some of the minute 
molecules of animal matter above alluded to. 
Ammonia, the product of putrefaction, is also 
brought down by rain, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the vegetable world. Lastly, upon 
the entire vegetable world itself is devolved the 


greatest of all nature’s sanilary operations— 


the restitution of the oxygen to the atmosphere 
by the deoxidation of its carbonic acid. 

Such is the impressive lesson before us ; and 
such are some of the illustrations which en- 
force it. Nature has appeared to us as an 


ulture of the body, generally as near to it as 
possible, ‘The cavity is then dug, and the! 
dead animal is, by dint of unwearied labour, | 
laid in its tomb, and covered with soil; the 
beetles previously depositing their ova in the | 
carcass. But the experiments of Gladitsch, 
who seems first to have commemorated them, | 
are so enchanting, and exhibit the insects to| 
us in such an amusing light, that we make no | 
apology for quoting the results from a populac | 
work on entomology, in which they are trans- 
lated. His attention was first drawn by the’ 
discovery, that the dead bodies of moles which 
he had observed lying in the garden beds dis- 
appeared in a very mysterious and unaccount- 
able manner. He determined to watch the 
corpse-siealers, and he found they were none 
other than the burying beetles we have men- 
tioned. Having obtained four of them, he put 





rial, whose final destruction is accomplished | instructress teaching by example: it must not 
by rain and weatler. Travellers inform us be forgotten that she wields the rod as well. 
that it isnot vacommon to meet with whole! Man may despise her instruction ; but he pays 
villages which have been deserted by their in-| the penalty in a retributive entailment of dis- 
habitants, having been almost swept from the ease and suffering. 

face of the earth by the sole instrumentality 
of these insects, nothing remaining of the tene- 
ments which once formed the village. In two Stray Notes in Zoology. 
or three years’ time there will be a thick wood 

grown up in its place; nor will a vestige of} The following anecdote, told by Mr. Fea- 
any structure, unless of stone, remain to indi- | therstonhaugh, in his “ Canoe Voyage up the 
cate its former position. While, then, we can | Minnay Sotor,” places the pig at a respectable 
sympathize with the dolorous tales we hear | elevation in the scale of discriminating intelli- 
about the destructive effects of the boring in-| gence:— As we approached a farm on the 
sects of the tropics, we should not forget that| American side of the St. Clair river, belonging 
these are only minor evils compared with what|to the captain of our steamer, a curious fact 
would result were no such agency in opera-| fell under my observation. The pigs belong- 
tion. ing to the farm came squeeling down to the 


et 
From Chambers's Journal. 





Though the remainder of our subject de- 


water-side, a thing which the persons at the 


some earth in a box, and covering it with a| serves a better place than the end of a paper,| farm assured me they never did when other 
hand-glass, he laid two dead frogs upon it, and | it must be introduced here. ‘The atmosphere steamers passed. ‘The captain explained this 
left the industrious beetles to their task. ‘T'wo| being the hourly recipient of impurities of every | singular recognition on the part of the pigs, by 
out of the four set themselves to the interment | kind, from a thousand ceaseless sources, it is| stating that the swill of his steamer was always 
of one of the frogs, while the others occupied | necessary. that means should be taken to guard preserved for them, and that, on reaching the 
themselves, undertaker like, with first ronning against its too great contamination : and such | laading-place, it was immediately put on shore 


round and round the dead body of the other, | means exist. From the accumulated popula- 
as if to get correct ideas of its dimensions. In| tion of our great cities, from the tens of thou- 
the space of twelve hours one frog had altoge- | sands of our furnaces, from the vast masses o 
ther disappeared, and the soil was laid smooth- | rotting, putrefying material our wasteful neg 
ly over him. A linnet was then laid upon the | ligence allows to collect, and from innumerable 
earth, and this was a severer duty by far ; only | other sources, there is a mass of noxious mat- 







tofeed them. The animals having been accus- 
teamed to this valuable importation during the 
thole summer months, hud learned to distin. - 
Mgnish the peculiar sound whieh the steam made 
in rushing through the pipe of the steamer ; 
and as they could do this at the distance of 
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half a mile, they immediately, upon hearing through the fingers; but if irritated in the! clusters of small nuts, greatly resembling mi- 
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it, hastened down to the river, whilst the noise | smallest degree, by pinching it a little, it in- |niature cocoanuts. When ripe, these are cov- 


mide by the other steamers was disregarded,” 
This is a curious instance of the possibility of 
sharpening the faculties of the lower ani.nals 
by an appeal to their appetites, and a conclu- 
sive proof that the readiest way to make all 
swinish animals reasonable, is to provide plen- 
ty of swill for them. 

Every one is aware of the fcrocious contests 
which often take place among the higher ani- 
mals during a particular season ; but few, we 
believe, will be prepared to find the same feel- 
ing raging as fiercely among the cold-blooded 
denizens of the waters, though the poet has 
long ago given his word for it, “that even an 
oyster may be crossed in love.” Such, how- 
ever, is the case, if we may credit the subjoin- 
ed paragraph from the * Elgin Courier :”"— 
* While several cutter-men (of the preventive 
service) were on their rounds the other day, 
and bearing along the Findhorn, between Glen- 
ferness and Dulcie Bridge, they observed an 
unusual commotion among the spawning beds 
of the ford. On approaching the spot, two 
large male salmon were seen engaged in mor- 
tal combat for the possession of a female. 
Never did chivalric knights contest for the 
hand of * ladye fair’ more fiercely than these 
buirdly lords of the flood. The tranquil bo- 
som of the stream was lashed into foam by the 
struggles of the finny antagonists ; in the mean 
time the object of the fray was beating silently 
about, ‘spectatress of the fight.’ From the 
appearance of the stream—dyed with blood. 
and gradually assuming its former smooth sur- 
face—it was evident the contest was over. 
One of the salmon at last flounders on the sur- 
face—dead ; and the victor, it may be conjec- 
tured, exhaustedly bore off his prize. ‘The 
men, who had the curiosity to watch the fight, 
as a proof of their story conveyed the dead 
salmon to the nearest dwelling, The victor 
had torn off the flesh along the back, from 
head to tail, to the very bone, In the move- 
ment of salmon-pawning, the males have often 
been seen chasing each other ; but such a fray 
as this has not been witnessed by the oldest 
fisher or poacher on the Findhorn.” 

Mr. Gardner, in his recently published 
* Travel in Brazil,” furnishes some additional 
information respecting the habits and charac 
ter of the electric eel:—“In the Rio de 
Palma,” says he, “as in all the rivers within 
the province of Goyaz, the Gymnotus electri- 
cus is exceedingly common. They are of all 
sizes, from a foot to six feet in length, and are 
frequently caught on the lines which are set 
for fishes; they are sometimes eaten, but not 
generally, although their flesh is said to be 
very good. Horses as well as men, by com- 
ing in contact with them in the water, are not 
unfrequently thrown down by the shock which 
they impart: they are called by the inhabitants 

Treme-treme. In rainy weather, those who 
fish in these rivers often receive a shock, which 
is communicated along the moisture upon the 
rod and line, when one of them happens to 
seize the hook. | saw one in a state of capti- 
vity, about six feet long, which was so tame, 
that it would allow any one to put his hand 
upon it, and even slide for its whole length 


stantly commuuicated a smart shock,” ered externally with a fibrous oily substance, 

‘The same authority contirms the early ac-| which has a sweetish taste, and constitutes the 
counts respecting the size and prodigious swal- | favourite food of the little ring-tailed monkeys, 
lowing capacity of the boa-constrictor—| which are no less fond of the interusl part of 
accounts which certain naturalists, whose|the nut, which contains a kernel similar to 
researches never extended beyond the galleries | that of the cocoa, In several purts of the 
of a museum, are in the habit of treating with | interior, | had been told that, to get at this 
ridicule and unbelief. ‘ ‘The boa,” says he,| kernel, the shell being too hard to break with 
is not uncommon throughout the whole pro-| their teeth, the monkeys carry the nuts toa 
vince of Goyaz, particularly by the wooded|rocky place, and there break them with a 
margins of lakes, marshes, and streams. Some- | stone ; and | even met with persons who as- 


limes they attain the enormous length of forty 
feet : the largest | ever saw was at this place, 
but it was not alive. Some weeks before our 
arrival at Sapé, the favourite riding-horse of 
Senhor Sayoeira, which had been put out to 
pasture not far from the house, could not be 
found, although strict search was made for it 
all over the fazienda. Shortly after this, one 
of his vaqueiros, in going through a wood by 
the side of a small river, saw an enormous boa 
suspended in the fork of a tree which hung 
over the water: it was dead, but had evidently 
been floated down alive by a recent flood ; and 
being in an inert state, it had not been able to 
extricate itself from the fork before the waters 
fell, It was dragged out to the open country 
by two horses, and was found to measure thir- 
ty-seven feet in length. On opening it, the 
bones of a horse, in a somewhat broken condi- 
tion, and the flesh in a half-digested state, were 
found within it, the bones of the head being 
uninjured. From these circumstances, it was 
concluded that the boa had devoured the horse 
entire. !n all kinds of snakes the capacity for 
swallowing is prodigious. | have olien seen 
one not thicker than my thumb swallow a frog 
as large as my fist ; and | once killed a rattle- 
snake, about four feet long, and of no great 
thickness, which had swallowed not less than 
three large frogs, one of which swelled out its 
sides to nearly twice the thickness of the other 
parts. | have also seen a very slender snake 
that frequents the rools of houses, swallow an 
entire bat three times its own thickness. If 
such be the ease with these smaller kinds, it is 
not to be wondered at that one thirty-seven 
feet long should be able to swallow a horse, 
particularly when it is known that, previously 
to doing so, it breaks the bones of the animal 
by coiling itself round it, and afterwards lubri- 
cates it with a slimy matter which it has the 
power of secreting in its mouth.” 

Much has been said and written both for 
and against the ingenuity and imitative facul- 
ties of monkeys—these accounts, however, 
generally referring to the animals in a state of 
domestication and training. We have little 
recorded of their natural state beyond their 
chattering frolicksomeness, their shyness, their 
aflection for their young, or their occasionally 
pelting some obtrusive traveller with rotten 
twigs or palm-nuts from the branches over- 
head. The following extract from the same 
traveller not only adds to our knowledge on 
this score, but exhibits the monkey tribe as 





































sured me that they had watched them in such 
places, and actually seen them engaged in 
this operation. This account | always consi- 
dered to be fabulous till | arrived at Sapé. In 
an excursion we made over the Serra, where 
it is composed of nearly bare, rugged limestone 
peaks, in several almost inaccessible places, 
we came upon large heaps of the broken shells 
of nuts, generally on a bare, open part of the 
rock, and along with them a number of round. 
ish pieces of stone, larger than the fist, which 
had evidently been employed in breaking the 
shells, These, Senhor Lagoeira told me, were 
the places resorted to by the monkeys for the 
purpose of breaking the nuts collected in the 
low grounds; and that, in his shooting excure 
sions over the mountains, he has frequently 
seen them take flight on his approach. That 
they both can, and really do, make use of a 
stone in order to break that which is too hard 
for their teeth, | have frequently witnessed in 
a little pet monkey that accompanied me on 
my journey. | obtained it in Piauhy, and it 
was the only one of the many tame animals I 
carried with me that reached Rio de Janeiro 
alive: it was a female of the. species we are 
now speaking of, and ultimately became very 
gentle. Jerry was the favourite with all, and 
indeed in all respects fared liked ourselves ; it 
became so fond of tea, which it drank every 
morning and evening, that it would not go te 
sleep without its usual allowance. Its favour. 
ite food was farinha; boiled rice, and bananas ; 
but scarcely anything came amiss to it, A 
raw egg was a choice morsel, and on bein 
given to it, it broke one end by gently 
knocking it on the floor, and completed the 
hole by picking off the broken bits of shell, 
and putting in the point of its long slender fins 
ger ; throwing back its head, and holding the 
egg erect be!ween its two hands, it soon con- 
trived to suck out the whole contents. When. 
ever anything was given to it that was too hard 
to break with its teeth, it always looked about 
for a stone, which it would hold in both its 
hands, and rising erect on its legs, would let it 
fall, leaping backwards ut the same time, to 
avoid any injury to its toes.” 

Wits and essayists are in the habit of setting 
up the penguin as their standard of awkward. 
ness and stupid indifference : how far they are 
justifiable in doing so, let the reader of the fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. Von T'schudi’s “ Tra- 
vels in Peru” determine :—* A species of pen- 
guin, called by the Peruvians Pazuro Nino, 


capable of employing implements, if we may jor the Child Bird, is easily tamed, becomes 
so speak, for the attainment of a certain end :/ very social, and follows its master like a dog, 
| It is amusing to see it waddling along with its 
plump body and short legs, and keeping itself 


— The moist and marshy campos produce 
various kinds of palm-trees, which bear large 
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a eel 
in equilibrium by moving its floating wings. [| thumb, and that from the wound thus made it the movements, that, it is said, they are unwil- 
had one completely tame, which | bought from abstracts the blood by the suctorial powers of ling to use any other poker to stir the melted 
an Indian. {It was named Pope, and readily | its lips and tongue. mass than that which was employed by that 
answered to the name. When I was at my —o ‘illustrious man. No larger refracting tele- 


meals, he regularly placed himself beside my From the Nantucket Inquirer. | scope has ever been ta successful operation in 
chair, and at night he slept under my bed. | 


, ithe world. 
When he wished to bathe, he went into the! The Great Telescope at Cambridge. 


It is of corresponding size with the boasted 
kitchen, and beat with his bill on an earthen| Permit me through the medium of thy pa-! instrument at the imperial observatory at Pul- 


pan until somebody threw water over hin, or| per to make known the result of an evening’s kova, manufactured at the same establishment ; 
brought him a vessel full of water for a bath.” | opportunity, which, on the 15th inst., it was | but the Cambridge lens is warranted to be as 


We are occasionally assailed by the anony-| my rich privilege to enjoy, in the examination | good, and by the maker believed to be better. 


mous abuse of parlour naturalists for repeating | of various celestial objects with the gigantic | ‘This was also the opinion of Simms, the cele- 


what certain travellers have written respecting | equatorial telescope recently erected in the| brated manufacturer of England, who was 
the dimensions and habits of the so-called? new observatory at Cambridge. ‘employed to inspect the lenses side by side. 
bird-catching spiders of South America: what| It is known to the public generally, that for |'Vhe immense labour necessary in mounting and 
do such authoriiies say to the recent testimony | several years past preparations have been in | adjusting an instrument of this construction and 
of Dr. Von Tschudi? “ At Quibe,” he says, | progress at Cambridge, for the mounting of| magnitude, without previous practice or expe- 
“| saw a bird-catching spider (mygale) of ex-| this noble instrument, which, during the same |-rience, was greatly diminished by those prepa- 
traordinary large size. ‘lhe back-part of the! period, has been in course of construction at} rations which the skill and ingenuity of the 
body alone measured two inches! Being at| Munich, in Germany. In view of the im-| director enabled him to effect, while the instru- 
some distance, | supposed it to be one of the | mense pains and cost involved, it was an inter-|ment and its various equipments were in 


rodent animals, and | fired at it. ‘To my mor- | esting and feerful question, whether its perform- | Germany ; but the period since its arrival has 
tification | discovered my mistake when too | ance would equal the anticipations so long and | not yet been sufficient to render the adjustment 


late, for the specimen was completely destroy- | anxiously indulyed by the parties interested ;| perfect, nor is it at present pretended to be 


ed by the shot, and was useless for my collec-| and before speaking of this it may be useful | fully prepared for use. 


tion. The Indians assured me that on the! briefly to advert to some of its properties,| ‘I'v counteract the apparent diurnal motion 


margin of the stream which flowed near the|though a far more extended and scientific de-| of the celestial objects, which is continually 
plantation, many larger individuals were to be| scription of it will doubtless be prepared by|throwing them out of the field of ordinary 
found ; but | never saw another of such re-|the able director of the observatory, William | telescopes (a great annovance, especially when 
markable size as the one | inadvertently de-|C. Bond, and ultimately published by the com-| high powers are employed) a clock work is 
stroyed.” mittee of examination. attached to the equatorial axis, so constructed 
The vampire, or blood-sucking bats, which The pier on which it rests is of masonry, |as to give to the instrument a quiet and steady 
were also so long regarded as fabulous, are| consisting of blocks of granite. It is a frus-|siderial motion, contrary to the motion of the 
thus spoken of by the same recent authority :| trum of a cone, 20 feet in diameter at its base, | earth, which, by a slight modification, may be 
—* Not less troublesome are the leaf-nosed| and 10 at top, and about forty feet in height ;| applied to the solar or lunar motion ; but it is 
bats, (phyllostoma,) which attack both man| its base, however, is 20 feet below the surlace| yvenerally sufficient when adjusted to a star, 
and beast. This bat rubs up the skin of his|of the ground. On its flat and level top is|The eflect of this arrangement is to keep the 
victim, from which he sucks the blood. ‘The| placed the pedestal, to which the telescope is | object for several hours constantly in the cen- 
domestic animals suffer greatly from the noc-|atiached. It is a huge block of granite, 13| tre of the field of view. 
turnal attacks of these creatures, and many | tons in weight, handsomely wrought, and of a| | The night of the 15th was by no means @ 
are destroyed by the exhaustion consequent on | construction adapted to the equatorial appara-| favourable one. With the exception of scate 
the repeated blood-sucking. ‘The blood drawn | tus, consisting of ponderous masses of brass, | tering cirri, it was cloudless, but the atmos- 
by the bat itself does not exceed a few ounces ;| and weighing, with the tube, certainly not less phere was smoky, as it had been for the 
but if, when satisfied, it drops down to the|than 4 tons; and yet so ingeniou-ly and per- | previous fortnight. ‘The first object to which, 
ground, or flies away, the wound continues to/| fectly is friction evaded, that the merest child | at my request, the telescope was directed, was 
bleed for a long time, and in the morning the | can give it motion and direct it to any point in| the planet Venus, invisible to the naked eye, it 
animal is often found in a very weak condition, | the heavens. being yet daylight The instrument was, how- 
and covered with blood. One of my mules,} The object-glass of the instrument is 15) ever, adjusted to the right ascension and decli- 
on which a leaf-nosed bat made a nightly at-| inches in diameter in the clear ; its focal length | nation of the planet, and the clock work set in 
tack, was only saved by having his back rub-|is 23 feet, and the length of the instrument,| motion, when the object made its appearance 
bid with an ointment made of spirits of cam-| including the sliding tube, about 24 feet. in the centre of the field, and although veiled 
phor, soap, and petroleum. The blood-suckers} ‘That the reader may not deceive himself by | with smoke, and obscured by daylight, it met 
have such an aversion to the smell of this| comparing these dimensions with those of the | the eye with a glare. What will be the effect 
ointment, that on its application they ceased | telescope constructed by Sir William Herschell, | of a view of this planet, in the absence of twi- 
to approach the mule. ‘These bats are very | or the greater one more recently made by Lord | light, in a clear, autumnal evening, can only 
mischievous in the plantations of the forests,| Rosse, he may be reminded that these are re-| be imagined. 
where beasts of burden and horned cattle are | flecting telescopes, with metallic mirrors, and| ‘The planet was only 14 degrees from the 
exposed to their attacks. Whether they ven-| for equal duty, with the exception of what is|}horizon. The intervening dense atmosphere 
ture to assail man, has been a much-disputed | termed space-penetrating power, must greatly | of the earth, the mist and vapour always ex- 
question. Several travellers declare they do|exceed in size. Suffice it to say, then, that| isting so near its surface, all magnified by the 
not. [I may, however, mention a case which | the telescope at Cambridge is of the refracting | instrument, were not sufficient to prevent a rich 
occurred within my own knowledge. A bat|kind, its optical duties being performed bv | display of its disc, half illuminated, and mach 
fastened on the nose of an Indian lying intoxi-| lenses; and to obtain a lens of 15 inches in| resembling the moon at the quarter, except a 
cated in a plantation, and sucked so much | diameter, of a sufficient purity to represent the dusky hue, which I attributed to the dense 
blood, that it was unable to fly away. The| object in perfect shape and colour, under high | atmosphere of the planet. 
slight wound was followed by such severe in-| magnifying powers, is an art of inconceivable| The view exceeded any idea that I had en- 
flammation and swelling, that the features of | difficulty, and, at present, | believe, has never | tertained of the performance of the instrument, 
the Cholo were not recognizable.” This ac-| been successfully accomplished by any other} but our opportunity was abridged by the neces- 
count is confirmed by Gardner, the Brazilian | establishment than the one in which this tele-|sity of catching a glimpse at the moon, still 
traveller, who believes that the puncture which | scope was manufactured. The secret was im: | nearer the horizon, and already veiling herself 
the vampire makes in the skin of the animals| parted by the lamented Fraunhoffer, and so| with cirri. The first object on the lunar sur- 
is effected by the sharp-hooked nail of its| fearfully tenacious are they of the minutiz of| face that met my eye was the yawning gulf 
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Eadymion, wide, deep, and dark ; the line of |at Cambridge, and hence did not speak of its | fidently expected, at no distant day, make 
illumination leaped from side [to side}, leaving | resolvability ; but | am quite sure the indivi-| known the motions and laws of these wonder- 
a frightful gap between. The mountains ge- | dual stars, though faint, were distinctly seen. | fully remote and complicated systems. 
nerally stood out in bold relief, casting sha-| The double star, 61 Cygni, now engaged | Wiriram MircHe.y. 
dows black as midnight; indeed the entire | our attention ; thus honoured, only on account; Nantucket, Seventh mo. 19th, 1¢47. 
length of the line dividing the light from the | of the rank it holds in the history of science, 
dark hemisphere, exhibited a mass of ruins of | being memorable for the researches of Bessel, 
unspeakable magnificence, The clock work | to whom it revealed its parallax. | was struck, 
was hardly adjusted when the moon set. however, with the small, neat, round disc of 
* Notwithstanding the brevity of the opportu- | the individual stars, giving additional evidence : , 
nity, and the obscurity of the moon, | satisfied | to that already obtained from their annual mo-| The reviewer continues :— , ; 
myself of the existence of the grey light spoken | tion, that, distant as they may be, by our| “It would be a subject of interesting inquiry, 
of by Schroeter, indicating a twilight only com- | means and modes of measurement, these bodies | but foreign to the objects of a literary review, 
patisle with the existence of a dinar atmos. | are comparatively near. whether the grend features of this mission of 
phere; a far more favourable opportunity is} Search was now made for the double-hend- George Fox, and the practice of his early fol- 
probably near at hand, and this mooted ques-|ed shot, or dumb-bell, nebula as it is called, | lowers resulting from it, are not based upon 
tion will be set at rest. situated in the Fox's breast. ‘The instroument| more solid principles of Christianity, and are 
At a later period of the evening our atten-| was set to its position, and it appeared in the | not more closely allied to its pure spirit than 
tion was directed to the test objects. On a|field. The director had scarcely applied his| the world at large generally admit to be essen- 
previous evening, the double star, Gamma Co-| eye to the telescope before he expressed the| tal? Quakerism is grounded on the passage 
rove, had been well separated with a power opinion that the nebula was resolved. The|—* that the grace of God which brings salva- 
of 720. ‘The mere separation of this star is | assistant observer was then called upon to ex-| tion had appeared io all men, and that the 
thought to have been the highest attainment of | arnine it, and repeated|y.said, * It is resolved.” | manifestation of the Spirit of God was given to 








For *‘ The Friend.” 


Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 
(Concluded from page 374.) 








Prof. Sturve, with the imperial instrument, but 
it was divided by the Cambridge instrument 
without effort. This star was examined in 
1832, by Sir J. Herschell, with his 20 feet 
reflector, when he only saw a round disk with- 
out a companion. 

The point of faint light, also, near Alpha 
Capricorni, which President Smyth says long 
baffled his researches, was boldly exhibited by 
the Cambridge instrument. Sir John Her- 
schell was led to suppose that this object was 
seen by reflected light—a field of investigation 
which will not be likely to escape the attention 
of the Cambridge observers. 

The companion of Antares, though obscured 
by haze and smoke, was very conspicuous. 
Sir J. Herschell, while at the Cape of Good 
Hope, could not have missed it for a moment, 
if he had turned his telescope upon it, inasmuch 
as jt may be detected, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, in this latitude, by a five feet 
equatorial. 

The telescope was now directed to the close 
double star, Eta Corone. Close, indeed, it 


| then applied my own eye, and found it to| every man to profit withal.” Fox maintained, 
|consist of closely packed, but of individual| that by a faithful obedience to the inward 


stars. | am thus minute, because this has 
been uniformly numbered among the irresolv- 
able nebule, It was first discovered by Mes- 
sier, many yeats since, and described by him 
as an oval nebula, without a star. The Earl 
of Rosse, as we are informed, by the President 
of the Astronomical! Society of London, applied 
his powerful reflector to this object, and went 
so far as to say, that “ it exhibited symptoms 
of resolvability ;” bat he did not resolve it ; nor 
am | aware that it has ever before yielded to 
the power of the telescope. 

The next object of scrutiny was the delight- 
ful cluster in Hercules. ‘This was a sort of 
dessert to the entertainment,—the sweetmeat 
of the feast. 
that * no plate can give a fitting representation 
of it,” and wel! might he add, “ No one ever 
saw it, for the first time, through a telescope, 
without uttering a shout of wonder ;” but | am 
sure that if the Professor were once to sec it 
himself, through the Cambridge instrument, 


has been of late years, having set at defiance! his astonishment would be uautterable. No 


most of the telescopes in the world. 
at one time, a test object for telescopes, but it 
has recently been closed. It nevertheless 
yielded to our power at once, and the dark | 


| 





brilliancy were greatly magnified. 
The beautiful star Alpha Lyre had now 
reached the meridian, and, from its high north. 


Well might Prof. Nichol say, | 


teachings of this Holy Spirit we become God's 
people, and by its aid alone acquire a clear 
understanding of the Scriptures ; but which in- 
ward monitor, if continually neglected, or afier 
the example of Felix, dismissed for a more 
convenient season, will in time be withdrawn, 
leaving the heart reprobate, and abandoned to 
its own wicked devices ; for God has declared, 
‘my Spirit shall not always strive with man.’ 
Gen. vii. 3. 

“This inward principle, is the good seed, 
which being sown in all soils, flourishes in 
some, pines away or is choked in others, and 
in some individuals finds no root at all. Serip- 
; tural authority, if it be literally interpreted, 1s 
at least in favour of Fox’s testimony against 
all oaths, and warfare, as being antichristian, 
and in direct opposition to the dictates of Christ, 
and the practice of the apostles and early 
church. And further, in accordance with his 
emulation of the noble and disinterested exam- 
ple of the early Christian pastors, who minis- 
tered the word of lile without fee or reward ; 


It was, | new feature was exhibited, but its beauty and | and with his rejection of all outward ceremo- 


| nies and forms of worship, because they had 
| degenerated into religious rites, and which he 
|considered as so many stumbling blocks and 


thread which separated it could not have mea- | ern declination, was much above the mist of | impediments to that spiritual devotion required 


sured more than one third of a second. 

The instrament was next adjusted to the an- 
nular nebula between Bera and Gamma, in 
the constellation of the Lyre, and the clock 
work being applied, an opportunity was afford- 
ed me which | had ofien craved, for a delibe- 
rate Survey of an object, which, with smaller 
and less powerful instruments, had deeply 
imerested me. With ordinary instruments, it 
appears to be a ring or wreath of stars, being 
entirely vacant in the centre, not unlike what 
we might suppose to be the appearance of the 
milky way, viewed as a whole at an immense 
distance. Seen through the Cambridge tele- 
scope, it is no longer a ring, its centre is no 
longer dark, but filled with a multitude of 
small faint stars. Lord Rosse’s powerful re- 
Slector represented the interior as nebulous, a 
circumstance of which { was not aware when 


the atmosphere. With this we were to take 
our leave of * these life-infusing suns of other 
worlds.” When the telescope was adjusted to 
this star, such was its dazzling brightness, and 
so thickly was it surrounded by telescopic com- 
panions, that the assistant astronomer shouted 
when it met his eye. The powers employed 
on this occasion ranged from 250 to 750, 
The instrument is furnished with eye pieces 
magnifying two thousand times. 

Among the results which may be anticipated 


}of man by his Maker. Again, it would appear 
to support his great Christian principle, that no 
| system of policy whatever should be founded 
jon expediency ; but upon that golden precept 
of Christ’s ‘of doing unto others as we would 
they should do unto us,’—a maxim that if 
faithfully acted upon would do away at once 
with all grounds of contention. and warfare. 
The Quakers therefore as a body may be con- 
sidered universal philanthropists; and in their 
Christian love and good will to all men they 





from this capital instrument, is the detection of | are as much opposed to every measure which 


planets revolving about the fixed stars, which 


is injurious to the free and just rights of man, 


are strongly indicated by those faint points of} as they are often the foremost supporters of 


white light, or minute stars, which cluster 
about Alpha Lyra, of which I counted 23, 
and the sharper eve of the assistant observer 
numbered 35. Constant 
these, with high powers, will, it may be con- 


measurements of| logy. 


those devised for his good. 

“**The mission of G. Fox was no republi- 
can doctrine, disguised under the form of theo- 
It never interfered with the existing 
powers, whether monarchical or republican, 
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THE FRIEND, 


forcing purity of morals. 
est, and zealous attempt to clear the gospel trine, for concerning this verse, all Quaker 
from the mist of error and superstition, which | writers agree in considering it explanatory of | 


had long obscured it; to release the minds of| the entire spirit of the New “Testament. ‘The | 


the people (rom the shackles of school-wisdom, | question of its authenticity is not discussed, 
and the subtleties of polemical divinity ; to hold , because if it be a true explanation or summary 
out to them the true nature of that redemption | of a doctrine already received as truth, it mat- 


but taught obedience to the magistrate, by en- | elaborately discussed verse in St. John, (v. 7 )| | ble. firmament be in eclipse, it is not lost. The 
lt wasa plain, hon-| which is taken as the authority for the doc- | creative power that gave it for an external 


| 
| 


light remains the same; even the universal 
Father of mankind, good, very good to all who 
seek aright to know and obey Him, as his 
truly dependent children. He who set the 


| visible sun in the sky, has not left his rational 
| creation formed for immortality, without a wit- 


which it offers to all mankind, a redemption |ters but little whether the explanation were | ness in the heart, as the Scriptures amply (esti- 


depending upon fuith in Christ, repentance from | given with the text, or subsequently. They 


sin, and transformation from the world, but | assert that the word Trinity is not of Scripture | 


| 
| 


fy. What indeed should we do, if le't to 
doubtful disputation! If the true light in the 


not upon outward rites and ordinances, or | | Origin, and therefore has no Divine authority | soul become darkness, how great is that dark- 


creeds drawn up by fallible men. He pleaded | for its use. The charge that the Quakers 
alone for religious liberty, for a free toleration | doubted or denied the Divinity of Christ was 


| 





ness! Watch and pray that the day spring 
from on high may again arise upon us as a 


of all religious opinions ; a principle which in 
itself involves emancipation of mind, and lays | 


|met by Penn, Barclay, and all the more able | religious Society, somewhat scattered and 
writers of the sect. No sect is less liable to | shaken. Possessing our souls in patience, 


the foundation for the universal and equal | such a charge, and there is none which makes may we have compassion one for another ! 


rights of all men, the privileged classes as well | 
as those below them; and effectually resists | 
the encroachments of either party upon the) 
just rights of the other, by inculcating the} 


great Christian rule of doing as we would be 
done by.’—p. 48. 

“The * Journal’ of George Fox was pro- 
nounced by the late Sir James Mackintosh to 
be ‘ one of the most extraordinary and instruc- 
tive documents in the world;’ and he adds, 
that ‘no man of competent judgment can pe- 
ruse it without reveriug the virtue of the wri- 
ter.” To his efforts, single-handed, or nearly 
so, we may ascribe the establishment and rise 
of the Quakers, which, as Bancroft in his 
‘ History of the United States’ declares, is ‘ one 
of the most remarkable events in the history of 
man. It marks,’ says he, ‘the moment when 
intellectual freedom was claimed uncendition- 
ally by the people as an inalienable birthright. 
It was the consequence of a great moral war- 
fare against corruption ; the aspiration of the 
human mind afier a perfect emancipation from 
the long reign of bigotry and superstition.’” 

“ Whatever opinions may be held by the 
world concerning the Quakers of the present 
day, and whatever judgment the Quakers may 
deserve at our hands, there can be no doubt 
that Fox and his followers were imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity ; that they were clear- 
headed, single-minded men, who preached the 
gospel in all sincerity, influenced solely by the 
Wea that such preaching was required at their 
hands ; that they were simply vielding to that 
inward spiritual light spoken of by St. John as 
‘the light which lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world.” ‘This light they regard as 
greater than the Scripture itself, because the 
source whence those Scriptures flowed; and 
the influence of this inward light is a funda- 
mental doctrine of Quakerism. 

* It must, however, be observed, that the be- 
lief in this inward light is professed also by 
every sect of Christians ; but Quakers seem to 
stand out from the rest in having real faith in 
its existence. Did not this difference exist we 
should not find theological disputants alluding 
in derision to the Quaker terms of ‘ being guid- 
ed by the inward light,’ or being ‘ moved by 
the Holy Spirit.” Much misapprehension has 
occurred as to the Trinitarian views of the So- 
ciety from the fact that the term Trinity is 
rarely if ever used in the sermons or works of 
their teachers. ‘The omission appears not to 
result from any disbelief in the celebrated and 





implicit faith in Christ a more constant and |The foundation standeth sure, though there 
important theme of exhortation. | may be builders thereon of wood, hay and 
** A few words as to the mode in which Mr. | stubble, 
Marsh has acquitted himself of his task. It| Well my dear friends, afler this unpremedi- 
was no ordinary undertaking to compile such | tated introduction, | recur to what first arose 
a life of Fox as should be readable to the pub-| in my thoughts in viewing you as contending, 
lic. What had previously been written con- | again and again, for the faith or unc hanged 
cerning this remarkable man appears to have} Truth, with fidelity and unwearied diligence. 
been designed more for the use of the Society | The Spirit of Truth will guide into all “truth, 
itself than for the world at large ; and is ren- | O! it isa blessed thing to be docile, humble 
dered so prolix, if we may use the term, by | learners at the foot of the cross. 
detailed accounts of meetings, that many who| 14th. This is the third or fourth time that 
began the task of perusal in the spirit of fair|[ have taken the pen, for | have been cheered 
inquiry, would relinquish it from a distaste to| by some kind calls, from dear labourers, on 
the almost unintelligible _ repetitions. Mr.| their way to the Yearly Meeting. Sadness 
Marsh’s volume is the reverse of prolix ; it has | clothes the spirit as we commune together on 
no repetitions to render it distasteful, and gives | the things which are brought upon us. No- 
just so much of the history of Fox as is es-en- |thing new! old revelings! After a time of 
tial to the understanding and just appreciation lukewarmness, or living too much at ease, may 
of his character. He represents Fox asa man | it not be said, a woe is brought upon us, that 
of inflexible integrity, of invincible courage, of | availing spiritual sorrow may spread and may 
perfect sincerity, of indomitable perseverance, | arouse the dormant faculties to a right and 
of real piety, and of unquestionable loyalty : an | true exercise ; and that babes may be led with 
unflinching friend, a forgiving enemy, a true | the pure milk prepared for their nourishment, 
subject, and above all, a perfect Christian. | that they may grow thereby, and be able to 
Imagination, in all its vagaries, had rarely | bear stronger meat, so that they may endure 
succeeded in drawing so spotless a character.” | to the end that crowns all, and experience the 
| salvation of the soul, through Him who was 
crucified for the sin of the world,—the Son of 
God! “ Flesa and blood hath not revealed 
this unto thee,” &c. May I not reverently 
Fifth mo. 15th, 1835. say, the spirit within me prays, with increas- 
Ye dear labourers,—Be faithful unto death ! | ing fervency, that revealed truth may work 
There is a rest, unpolluted by the strife of | the work of righteousness, to the praise and 
words, Controversy has no place in the hea- | glory of the Holy One. 
venly city. As one drawing nigh to the end| I think | must conclude with what was in 
of time, who has indeed been tenderly dealt} my mind as a beginning; thinking of you, 
with, | turn from the strange voices of the pre-|dear friends, there was a sweet, abiding im- 
sent day, and intermeddle not. Yet | think [| pression, that there is a rest, an undefiled 
do a little enter into feeling and Christian | everlasting rest, prepared for the patient faith- 
sympathy with the faithful, exercised servants, | ful labourer, i in the Lord’s vineyard. Your 
who have to preach the cross of Christ. O!| work, my precious friends, may not yet be 
may a Redeemer’s love and power keep you, | finished; this glorious rest awaits you, and 
dear friends, and every deeply proved, tried | every true labourer ; so believes 
mind, from the tender youth to the aged so- Mary Carrer. 
journer on this side the promised land, that ye 
faint not nor grow weary in the Lord’s work. 


Mary Capper. 





From “A Memoir of Mary Capper.” 
To J. & S. Grubb. 











To Mary Capper. 


London, Fifth mo. 24th, 1836. 

My dearly beloved Friend :— 
Ted. & 3 Gomes, "This in thy precious, sweet letier was 
Birmingham, Fifth mo. 13th, 1836. | handed me. O! how truly cheering it is to con- 
My beloved Friends :—Shall I once more/template the state in which Divine Goodness 
greet you with the language of affectionate en- | has kept thee to this day. I can look back to 
couragement? Though the sun, in the visi-| my childhood, when I first saw, with wonder, 
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the tears flowing from thy eyes in meeting ;|Christian believer with the mind that was in deeps, and testify to the sufficiency of Divine 
when thou wast an example to many, of nobly | Christ, so far as seems meet to perfect wis-| Grace, as he has witnessed it in himself and 
deny ing self, taking up the cross, and follow- | dom ; so that my endeared S. G. | notice with| others. He says, that if he had entertained 
ing Him, who bore the contradiction of sinners | a measure of grateful admiration, thy willing | any doubts before (which was not the case,) 
against himself, and who has been pleased to submission toa restoration of health and re-| concerning a measure and manifestation of the 
lead about and instruct thee ever since, Yea! newed power, to be helpful in thy own dear! Spirit being granted to all men, they would 
He has kept thee as the apple of his eye ; and | family and to others, by encouragement and | have been removed bs what he has seen amon 

so | humbly believe He will keep thee to the! example, that they faint not by the way, though | those whose situation in the world le(t them in 
end ; guiding thy feet the few steps that re-|it seems rough and thorny. Thy affectionate | ignorance as to the outward, yet who acknow. 
main, and ultimately granting an entrance into communications are very welcome and cheer- | ledged to being sensible of the reproofs of the 
those blessed regions where none can say. | | ing to me. great and good Spirit in their own hearts, 
am sick ; where there is no more pain, neither | | was favoured to pass through the protract-| Daniel is as tender and as humble as a child, 





any more sorrow ; but the Lamb that is in the) ed winter with as little ailment as the genera-| after all that the Lord has wrought by him as 


midst of the Throne doth lead to living foun-| lity of my age pilgrims, and have been privi- 
tains of water, and all tears are wiped from the | leged to get to our meetings for worship, almost 
eyes forever. 
Some in this day are almost ready to adopt | the lengthened period of eighty-three revolving 
the language of the prophet, “O! that my| years! Buta recent attack of erysipelas has 
head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of much reduced my mental and bodily powers. 
tears, that | might weep day and night forthe) With all my infirmities, the good Spirit is 
slain of the daughter uf my people!” for truly | not wholly withdrawn, and | wrestle in prayer 
there is that among us which lays low the pure} for resignation, faith and patience. Accept 
innocent life that ought to be in the ascend-| my imperfect offering, in the love I bear to 





| constantly, having the free use of my limbs ce, 


well as for him.—I may now take leave of 


thee, my very dear friend, and remain, | hum. 
bly trust, in the fellowship of the gospel, and 
also a partaker with thee in tribulation, 
Thy affectionate friend, 
Saran Gruss, 
ciscalliagghlaias 


For ** The Friend.” 


Don’t Steal that Fruit. 


ency. Yet my faith is, that better times will | 
come even to our religious Society. ‘There is, 
I do believe, a living remnant left, who being 
preserved through the shaking which has come 
upon us, will shine forth bye and bye, even as 
the light, and many will come to its bright- 
ness, so that there will be Quakers still ; those 
who hold the precious testimonies of the ever- 
lasting gospel in their primitive simplicity and 
unmixed purity. And surely it is unto the 
Truth as it is in Jesus, that the nations must 
come, in the fulfilment of the prophecy, “ ‘The 
kingdoms of this world shall be the kingdoms 
of God, and of his Christ.” 

We have had some favoured meetings at 
this our annual gathering. Yea! at seasons, | 
the Lord’s own blessed presence and power | 
have been over all, to his own praise ; to whom 





| Meeting convinces us that we are still too ge- 


thee and those most dear to thee. 
Affectionately, 


The Maine Farmer says, “Sure, an’ ye don’t call it 
stealing to get over and take a little {ruit,do ye? Yes 
we do, and the meanest kind of stealing, tuo. You 
Mary Capper. wouldn’t walk into that man’s house and take his mo. 
ney from his drawer, nor his bread from his table ; and 
yet very likely that money and that bread has not cost 
its owner halt so much care, half so much labeur, and 

Clapham, Fifth mo., 1838. is not half so much prized and valued as his fruit, 

; san | Don’t steal it. Children and young people are geve. 

Dearly beloved Friend:—Thy sweet and| rally the trespassers on this sort of property. They 
precious letter has done me good. O! how| ought to be carefully cautioned by their parents, by 
delight{ul it is to see that some hold on their | their guardians, by their school teachers, and by the 
way, in the day of backsliding, ‘This Yearly whole of the older parts of the community, to avoid 
Y a . these species of transgression. Nothing is more ag. 

, ; gravating to a person who has for years spent his time 
nerally a revolting people, and my portion of| and his money in rearing up good fruit of any kind, 
labour has been much in the line of laying than to have it filched from him by any body. The 
open our condition, and calling back the wan- theft is contemptibly mean ; and yet there are many 


. who look upon it as a trivial affair, and as one hardly 
derers, for. it seems to be a day of renewed deserving the trouble of a rebuke, when the whole 
visitation. The heavenly wing is extended to| community ought to frown it down.” 


gather into safety, while yet many are not 





To Mary Capper. 


Persons residing in the neighbourhood of 





all honour and glory now and ever belong. _| prepared to come under it, for want of being f as fiiee : 
My husband sends thee much unfeigned | sensible of their danger, and of their own help- or vege evia te Apadbives2 apd ol 
Christian love, in which I tenderly unite, and | lessness. There is nevertheless a little band ticularly annoyed = this rr It seems 
remain of humble simple ones, who feel their entire |S if @ tree or vine with good fruit was closely 
Thy ever-attached friend, dependence upon the Almighty Helper, and watched, and when the owner was about . 
Saran Gruss. |these are very near and dear one unto an- gather in the fruit, he a the morning an 
ee other, wherever they are and however circum. | {nds that some unprincipled person has been 
To J. & S.Grubb stanced ; among such is thyself, kept through ae Rese aa yf ene of his 
Lees ; Divine mercy in the holy oneness, maintaining | C2 #9 /avour without the slightest remune- 
Birmingham, Fifth mo. 19th, 1838.| the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ;| T@'!0% Children should be taught to refreia 
My precious Friends :—Although my powers | and although some of thy steps, now late in rom laying their hands on ie thing that a 
of communication are at a low ebb, | would|the race, may be painful, I do believe thon not belong to them. not only because — 
most willingly with unfeigned uniting love | wilt find the end to be crowned with peace and | ‘8 it would es the on eae oe . 
again greet you. Your dear children also| satisfaction forever. ~— 2 is an pag — con ant w 
seem to have place in my best desires, that} My dear husband let me come alone this |S! he or on en A a 
they may be safely kept in the lowly valley,| time, he not being vigorous enough to make oa le See 4 for becoming harden 
and patiently abide the siflings and provings| his coming prudent. My children feel the ten- thieves, and thereby estroying their own hap 
of this day. | think 1 do enter into tender| der regard expressed for them in thy letters to | PIN€SS» and the peace of society. 
sympathy with a rising generation, and with;}me. We seek not great things for them any 
my fellow pilgrims who may be, at seasons,} more than for ourselves, either as to temporals 
tossed and not comforted. Nothing less than}or spirituals, but true wisdom, whose ways 
enduring mercy and goodness can keep alive! are pleasantness and her paths peace. Many 
an availing faith in the Rock of ages—the| are the baptisms, even in youth, known by 
light, the life, the power, that leads to a life of| such as yield to the preparing power, which} ..oranh furnish !—The Friend.) 
holiness. My soul presses after this in my| brings to a holy settlement, on the sure foun- emp , 
present weak estate. Ye dear labourers and | dation. The Courier des Etats Unis gives an account 
faithful servants, may the hope set before you| It is very sweet and confirming to some of|of a singular Will left by a wealihy notary in 
be clear and stedfast. To be willing to bear|us, to see Daniel Wheeler return safe and} Paris, about twenty-five vears since, and which 
one anothér’s burdens, to suffer with those who| sound, in every sense ; and to hear him tell, in| is yet in course of fulfilment. His greatest 
are tempted, buffetted and grievously tried, is|a few sentences, of what he has seen of the| pleasure in life had been to gather his numet- 
the work of the good Spirit that clothes the} works of the Lord, and his wonders in the|ous friends around his table and treat them 





A Curious Will. 


[What a melancholy picture of the empti- 
ness and vanity of the pleasures of wealth, and 
all worldly enjovments, does the following pa 
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splendidly, being generous and a good liver, | fearing thut his voice could not be heard ; and 


and he conceived the notion of perpetuating | 


these social gatherings after his death. Ac- 
cordingly, by his will he instituted an annual 
banquet for twenty of his chosen friends, ap- 
propriating to the purpose the sum of 2,000 
francs. 
enjoined, directing the expense always to be 
10 francs a head. The memory of the de- 
ceased was to be toasted, and to make the sub- 
ject of conversation as friendship or politeness 
might dictate. ‘I'he feast was to be inviolably 
the same, twenty-one plates to be always set, 
(one for himself as perpetual head of the table,) 
and the 2,000 francs to be expended. 

The first year the twenty friends were all 
there, but year afler year they were removed 
by death, until in twenty years they were re- 
duced to eight. ‘These partook as customary 
of the feast, and toasted the memories of their 
departed companions. Last year, however, 
there were but two, who solely shared the 
luxurious but melancholy banquet. The two 
knew each other but little, and met yearly at 
this table. Their positions were very different. 
One was very rich, while misfortune had re- 
duced the other to destitution, ‘The rich and 
the poor man sat coldly opposite to each other 
vatil, warmed by the wines, they had forgotten 
their ditferent circumstances. 

Oa the first of June, this year, the feast 
again returned, but the rich man was dead, 
and the poor and only survivor seated himselt’ 
at the table laden with silver, with its twenty- 
one covers, and its delicious viands. There 
he sat the victim of poverty, subject to all 
privations, pervaded by a feeling of sadness 
and desolation, to a magnificent banquet of 
2,000 francs. 

Pressed by his wants he made bold to request 
that the sum which was applied to this yearly 
feast for himself might be appropriated to his 
daily sustenance. The lawyer showed him 
the positive clause of the will which he was 
compelled to see executed to the letter. ‘The 
poor man retired in sadness, thinking how 
many days he would be obliged to go without 
adinner, while once a year he was compelled 
lo be surfeited with a feast prepared for 21 
persons, and valued at 2,00U francs! A sin- 
gular piece of folly truly. 


Drowning Pilot. 


Tired of waiting for the Hippopotamus, we 
et ont from Wady Halfa without him; bat 
our progress, even across the stream, was very 
slow, owing to the storm. When we were 
about half way over the river, which here is 
perhaps a mile and a half wide, we saw the 
plot swimming towards us in the distance, his 
clothes wrapped in a turban on his head. We 
resied on our oars, and watched his progress 
for some time with anxiety, when a faint shriek 
along the stormy waters told to our quick- 
eared crew that he was sinking! It seemed 
even then hopeless to save him; he was a 
quarter of a mile distant; the waves ran high, 
and crocodiles swarmed in the water ; and it 
was we who had insisted on leaving the village 
without him. It was a painful moment when 
¥e saw the poor fellow’s arms tossed in air, 











this was his simple and only appeal-lor h «lp. 
Nor was it in vain. Before his cry had died 
away, two of our Arabs had flung off their 
gowns—thrown a plank into the water—and, 


| before the most eager voice could cheer them 
The details of the feast were strictly | 


on, they plunged among the waves, shoving 
the plank forward as they swam, and struggled 
gallantly to reach the drowning man. We 
strained every nerve to follow them, but the 
storm was too strong for us, and we were only 
driving further off. Still, the daring swim-| 
mers struggled more and more desperately 
towards their perishing comrade; still fainter 
and fainter grew the hope of saving him, From 
the time he saw the men plunge into the water, 
he made no sign, and uttered no sound, but 
resigned himself to his destiny and his God. 
Our crew, usually so noisy, lay crouching at 
their oars, hushed as death in the intensity of 
suspense, And now—when his gallant com- 
rades are within a few yards of him, and he is 
all but safe—his dark face dips under the foam ; 
and then, his turban sinks, and sinks so slow- 
ly, that we could scarcely believe it gone! A 
groan, that burst from every pent-up bosom in 
the boat, told that all was over, and then there’ 
was a silence as deep as that of the grave to 
which he had gone down. How fearfully and’ 
vividly then flashed into our thoughts the deso- | 


‘a hundred dollars per acre. 
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many other Americans, English, Turks, 
French and Armenians. The tounders, Doc- 
tors Smith end Davis, both Americans, have 
commenced a course of public lectures, and 
recently filiy of the members sat down to a 
fraternal dinner, with speeches, toasts, &c. 
‘These medical gentlemen have national schools 
of minerology and agriculture, at Zeitoun 
Bournou, which, as well as the cotton munu- 
factory of Mr. Philips, flourish well.—Late 
Paper. 
cxmnetipaninee 

Resources of Long Island.—The Farmers’ 
Club of the American Instituie seem to be de- 
termined to give a new spur to agriculture on 
Long Island. They lately made a second 
trip by railroad to the Eastern end of the Is- 
land, intending to visit Sag Harbour and other 
places for examining the soil, &c., and return- 
ing next day. Ata meeting of the Club, on 
‘Tuesday last, the agriculture and capabilities 
of Long Island were considerably discussed. 
It was stated by one of the members, vamed 
Hall, that there were yet on the Island two 


hundred and ninety thousand acres of primitive 


wilderness ; and yet the land is all valuable lor 
cultivation, and many of the farms are worth 
It is stronyly 
urged that the agricultural advantages of Long 
Island are not properly appreciated. Hall 


lation of his humble home, the shriek of his) stated that the best fruit in the market comes 
widow amoung the wild forests where he dwelt, {rom the Island; that it has more fair days 
and we—but, hold !—the turban reappears for; and fewer hurricanes and storms than the in- 
a moment above the water, and, while it bal-| terior districts ; that the apples and pears are 
ances, one dashing effort—one bold spring—| of superior flavour to any in the world; that 
may save him yet. Now, Mohammed's dark |the culinary vegetables from the Island are the 
figure is seen almost leaping from the water ;|best brought to market; and that its grass, 


now—there is no living thing above the waves ; 
and now—hurrah!—there are three! 


hay, and grains are of most excellent quality. 


Sup-| He urged the appointment of a committee to 


ported on either side’by his deliverers, his head| make a more thorough and minute investiga- 


drooping on his shoulder, the poor pilot is there 
indeed, and is using his own exhaused efforts 
to advance. Now .gain we strained despe- 


jtion of the resources of the Island, and that 


}measures should be adupted to appropriate a 
ithousand acres of the wild lands to the pur- 


rately at the oars, and at length got way on poses of an agricultural college.— Late Pauper. 


our boat to reach a sandbank, at the far end 
of which the swimmers had just arrived. Once 





Indian Treaty.—We are gratified to learn, 


on board, the apathetic Arabs received the|says the Washington Union, that official intel- 


pilot with indifference: we found he was or 
had been very druuk, as usual; and he who, 
but a few moments before, had been the centre 
of absorbing interest, was now neglected as a 
blackguard. The two brave fellows who had 
saved him seemed as much surprised as grate- 
ful when they found themselves rewarded for 





\ligence has been received at the Office of In- 


dian Affairs, that the Sioux and Winnebago 
Indians have amicably arranged and settled 
the difficulties between them, arising out of a 
recent attack upon a party of the latter by 
some of the firmer, in which several Winne- 
bagoes were killed. The Sioux, in order to 


such a trifling service as saving a Nubian’s| make reparation as far as in their power, are 


life—Eliot Warburton, 
tne 

Interesting from Smyrna.—We are inform- 
ed by a letter from Smyrna, in Turkey, to the 
Boston Atlas, that American intellect is about 
achieving another triumph in that benighted 
region. It is nothing more nor less than the 
establishment of a Mechanics’ Institute on the 
banks of the Bosphorous, at Makriheney, 
where the American colony are planting, with 
their cotton and corn, seeds of civilization, cul- 
culated to effect more for the re-generation of 
Turkey than shores of diplomatists with their 
orders of merit and squabbles for precedency 
The Sultan has given this infant society a 
house, and one of his most enlightened officers, 
Dervish Pasha, has joined it, in common with 


to pay over, for the benefit and support of the 
relatives of the deceased, one thousand dollars 
in money, which they have authorized to be 
taken from the annuities payable to them by 
the government. The two tribes having come 
toa friendly understanding, and smoked the 
pipe of peace, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
no further difficulty will arise between them, 





The Slave Trade, if Daniell, the African 
traveller, is to be credited, is on the increase 
in Angola and the adjacent countries. In 
spite of the reputed vigilance of British crui- 
sers, he states that a vast number of slives 
have been transmitted to the Brazils—the ex. 
ports of a few months exceeding the ordinary 
amount of past years. A vessel had even 














the yard.” 


1 do not vour calf. 


been equipped in the port of Loanda, the chief 
Portugese settlement in South Africa, and had 
successfully escaped with a full cargo of slaves. | toc 
One of the members of the Portugese court} When he had gone about half the distance, he 
was implicated in this affair, and has been dis- 
missed from his post by the government.— 
Late Paper. 





Selected. 


SPARE THE INSECT. 
BY E. OAKES SMITH, 


O, turn that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread 
The smallest insect of the earth, 

Which looks to God for bread. 


If He, who made the universe, 
Looks down, in kindest love, 

To shape an humble thing like this, 
From his high throne above,— 


Thou should not dare, in wantonness, 
That creature’s life destroy, 

Nor give a pang to any thing 
That He has made for joy. 


My child, begin in little things 
To act the gentle part, 

For God will turn his love away 
From the cruel, selfish heart. 


—_—eSE_ 


LITTLE CHILDREN, 
BY MARIA ROSEAU. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 

Who, with a trustful, loving heart, 
Puts confidence in thee. 

Speak not the cold and careless thought 
Which time has taught thee well, 

Nor breathe one word whose bitter tone 
Disti ust might seem to tell. 


If on his brow there rests a cloud, 
However light it be, 

Speak loving words, and let him feel 
He has a friend in thee: 

And do not send him from thy side 
Till on tis face shall rest 

The joyous look, the sunny smile, 
That mark a happy breast. 


Oh ! teach him, this should be his aim, 
To cheer the aching heart, 
To strive where thickest darkness reigns 
Some radiance to impart; 
To spread a peaceful, quiet calm 
Where dwells the noise of strife; 
Thus doing good and blessing all 
To spend the whole of life. 


To love with pure affection deep, 
All creatures great and small, 
And still a stronger love to bear 
For Him, who made them all. 
Remember, "tis no common task 
That thus to thee is given, 
To rear a spirit fit to be 
The inhabitant of Heaven. 


—> 


Dog Story.—A man by the name of Stone! and deprived the left arm entirely of clothing, 
kept a calf tied in his yard, but the rope occa 
sionally got untied, and the calf was left loose.) When found, some three-quarters of an hour letcleck in the evening, and she soon sank ander 
One day a neighbour called in and said,“ Squire, | after the occurrence, he had so far recovered | Between the attacks, she was preserved in much com 
1 presume your calf has made his escape from 
Stone replied, he presumed not, 
and inquired on what he founded his opinion. | having been prescribed for by Dr. C. D. Hen-| attending it, sound loudly in the ears of survive 
—He replied, “| know your dog well, though | dry, his sensibility was partially restored ; and | “ Be ye also ready.” 
' | overtook your dog near} we are happy to learn that he is now doing 
Mill Creek, with the rope in his mouth, leading | well.— West Jerseyman. 

a calf towards the city,” (about a mile west of 











THE FRIEND. 












THE FRIEND. 


a 


Stone’s house.) Stone went into the yard, 
found the calf gone, mounted his horse, and 
took the road for the mouth of Mill Creek. 






EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1847, 


a, 











met his trusty dog, tugging on with the rope 
in his mouth, leading the calf. He gave him| In answer to the request of our Friend of 
a word of encouragement, and turned his horse | Salem, Henry county, lowa, we may say, that 
and went home, leaving the dog to finish his |the document to which he alludes, issued by 
undertaking. He had not been home bui a lour late Yearly Meeting, is now in print, and 
short time, when the faithful dog brought the | can be obtained by application to Joseph Snow. 
calf to the gate, and he was let in.—Cist's| don, Friends’ Bookstore, No. $4 Arch street, 
Advertiser. 































































By request of a subscriber we have inserted 


The Danger of Ether.—The Boston Tran- |to-day, an interesting article on ‘The Great 
script says:—A class of letheon inhalers 'S | ‘Telescope of Cambridge, copied fiom the Nan. 


growing up England, the English Papers |tucket Inquirer. The writer, William Mit 
say, whose infatuation is neither less strong | chell, a Friend of Nantucket, deservedly re. 
nor less mistrable than that of the opium smo- | puted for scientific attainments, has more than 


kers in China. — It is said that use of the lethe- | once acceptably appeared as a contributor to 
on is becoming common merely as a source of |« ‘The Friend.” 


pleasure; the apothecaries’ shops in London 
have regular customers for the liquid, and the 


apparatus for inhaling is fu in many private : : 
eee ling is found or Loo-Choo Islanders, has already been inserted 
houses. ‘Terrible catalogues are given of the|.~ ,, +> =3 Te 
in “The Friend.” ‘This, however, we would 


disastrous eflects—(rightiul derangement of the hope, will not discourage our friend D. G. H. 


digusive erguan; Guans:ef' tie Tongs, Wieey Ia ain offering contributions to our col 
and death, are declared to be almost certain e ne: , 
umns when inclination prompts. 


attendants of habitual inhalation. 





It appears, on examination, that the article, 








R. J. M. is informed that the missing num. 
ber of “The Friend” has been forwarded as 
-|requested, The fault must be in the Post. 
| Ottice ;—our agent says the numbers have 
been sent with due regularity. 


Coal Mines in France.—According to an 
official return, there are 4U7 coal mines now 
worked. in this kingdom. ‘The extraction of 
the coal and the drawing off the water, is per- 
formed by 512 machines, of which 391 are 
worked by steam, with a power of 10,606 
horses. During the last year, this branch of 
industry gave employment to 29,554 work-} Male and female Principal and Assistant 
men. ‘The produce of coal during the same) Teachers for the ensuing season in the Even- 
period, was 37,827,395 metrical quintals—the ing Schools for Adult Coloured Persons.  Ap- 
metrical quiptal is 2214 lbs.—being 901,999 ply early to John C. Allen, Israel H. Johnson, 
more than in the preceding year. The con-| Nathaniel H. Brown, or Edward Richie, 
sumption of coal in France is known to have | Committee. 
increased more rapidly than the supply during} —Phila., Eighth mo, 1847. 
the last filteen years; for during this period, 
manufactories; private houses, and the naval 
arsenals, have used foreign coal to a consider- 
able extent. Belgium, Great Britain, and cer- : ates pg : were 
tain Rheuish provinces, have furnished 17,-|™eot the Girls’ Select School in this city. 
558,859 metrical quintals.—France, during | Apply to Elizabeth C. Mason, Elizabeth Perr 
the year, exported to her colonies, and to the | 80% @F to Elizabeth Tatum. ' 
various States of Europe, 517,753 quintals. 
The total consumption in France during the 
last year, was 54,368,501 metrical quintals.— 
Late Paper. 





WANTED 





A Teacher Wanted. 
Wanted a teacher for the primary depart: 





WANTED 


A lad from 15 to 17 years of age, in a Dry 
Goods Store. Inquire at No, 4 Mulbetry 
street. 


Price, of Haddonfield, was struck by lightning} py... at Niagara Falls, New York, on Sixth-dsy 


on the 22d ult. whilst walking in the field near! the 23d of last. month, Exizavern R., daughter ¢ 
that village. The electric fluid passed through | Joseph B. Lippincott, of Burlington county, New Jer 
the front part of his hat, rending it in twain, | sey, in the 38th year of her age. On the afternoon: 
that day she was taken with copious hemorrhage? 
the lungs, which for a while yielded to medical trea 
ment, but returned with renewed energy about | 


oe 









prosirating J. P. in a state of insensibility. 






from the shock as to be able to crawl on his | posure of spirit. The qniet tenor of her li’e and uno 


: trusive worth had won her many friends. The su 
hands and knees towards the house. After denness of her call hence, and the circumstance 
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No 50 North Fourth Street. 





